ii8   THE STRUCTURE OF THE NOVEL
tion, but with the busy, informing eye, aided by the theorising intelligence.
The bondage of the novel to period has naturally degraded it. Mr Bennett's and Mr Wells's many descriptions of the devices which have changed modern life are of course interesting, and these inventions are important in their sphere; but no one could imagine their being given any consequence in a novel moving at the imaginative tensidn of War and Peace, or even of Barchester lowers. In a recent novel a lady makes one of her characters clatter up to take part in a very poignant scene in a noisy motor car. Motor cars had just come in, and this was her way of letting the reader know, and of insisting that society was evolving!
The bondage of the fiovel to period has degraded it. But it also insensibly falsified for a time the standards of criticism, and they still show its influence. Exactitude of contemporary detail became more important than exactitude of imagination. Novelists prided themselves particularly on the labour they spent on documenting their subjects, as if the ardours of the imagination were in comparison frivolous and easy.